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to bicycle along its splendid 
roads or, best of all, to sail 
its pellucid blue waters is 
to give the eye a callses- 
thetic course, and the soul 
a bath of purity and grati- 
fication. The artistic white 
coral homes with their 
snow-white roofs give one 
the satisfying feeling that 
rich and poor alike live in 
small marble palaces — the 
prince and the pauper, like 
the millennium lion and 
lamb, live together, if not 
under the same roof at 
least under similar roof- 
trees. This seeming lack 
of poverty gives to the 
artist in Bermuda a soul- 
satisfaction which lends to 
his work a greater genial- 
ity of spirit. 

Howells gave articula- 
tion to the hope of many 
artists and literati when 
he wrote "if Bermuda can- 
not be left altogether to 
the Bermudians, who so 

fully merit it, then we ought to colonize it only from 
our best society, our literary men and women, our 
artists, our actors, our professors, scientists, and 
ministers, our skilled mechanics and day laborers." 
That this hope may soon come to full fruition may 
well be judged from the increasingly larger num- 




A Bermudas home tx its setting of green 



bers of American artists 
and writers who make 
Bermuda their permanent 
home. 

To live in Bermuda one 
does not require a large 
income. From the modest 
bungalow — a veritable min- 
iature white palace — of 
three bed chambers, living- 
room, kitchen and bath- 
room planted proudly upon 
its acre of sod — rented 
for one hundred and 
twenty dollars for the sea- 
son to the pretentious 
"villa" in fashionable Paget 
— a veritable palace of 
many chambers, drawing 
and sitting-rooms, library, 
bathrooms, electricity, 
lighted boathouse and 
steam launch — for two 
thousand . dollars for the 
season from November to 
May, one's purse can be 
easily adjusted to one's de- 
sires. The houses are fully 
furnished and one need 
come to Bermuda minus even the proverbial tooth- 
brush. Although there are but two store-towns — 
Hamilton and St. George— on the island one can 
obtain, at prices not higher than at home, all one 
needs to turn one's temporary stay into a heartfelt 
prayer "To live in Bermuda." 



WHEN TULIPS ARE IN BLOOM 



By Alice Rathbone 



WHEREAS, down through the years, it has 
been thought facetious to announce, from 
time to time, "The Dutch have taken Hol- 
land!" the far more interesting fact — to the gar- 
den-lover, at all events — that the Dutch have taken 
tulips, is seldom dwelt upon. 

They have, indeed, taken tulips in such prodigious 
quantities as to affect 
the imagination, al- 
ready stirred by the 
famous tulip craze, and 
have thus established 
very close association 
between tulip bulbs and 
Holland, quite aside 
from the commercial 
point of view. 

Tulip visions natu- 
rally include the pecu- 
liar features of their 
overseas surroundings; 
a mirage of flower 
fields, canals, windmills 
and quaint costumes 
being discernible to the 
imaginative eye, when 
tulips are blooming in 




Tulips and Arabis 



the garden. Possibly these visions come more clearly 
to one who counts a Dutch ancestor or two, on his 
genealogical tree, for, even though the mania for 
tulip speculation left those ancestors nothing what- 
ever of material possessions to bequeath, a valuable 
tulip-taste inheritance may, happily, have descended 
unto us, in a very good state of preservation. 

In such case it is 
pleasant to fancy that 
one's present joy in 
tulip-time might be 
traced to the spirit of 
some Dutch ancestor 
with a liking for her 
garden, in which tulips 
delighted her, as they 
now delight us, each 
springtime of our day 
and generation. 

Hers was, probably, 
the small, simple, liva- 
ble sort of garden that 
old Dutch artists give 
glimpses of, and we 
seem to see this grand- 
mother, several greats 
removed, clad in fur- 
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trimmed garments like 
those worn by De Hooch's 
and Vermeer's pictured 
women, as she steps along 
her tulip - edged brick 
walks, so neatly swept and 
weeded. 

But one ventures to 
think that except its old- 
world setting of espal- 
iered walls and colorful 
brick walls, the carefully 
planned small garden of 
to-day surpasses the 
beauty of the little Dutch 
garden of long ago, par- 
ticularly in spring when 
the charm of hardy edg- 
ings, so obligingly flower- 
ing with tulips, is fully 
evident. 

Quite unknown to the 
ancestress were most of 
the very effective edging 
plants with which, to- 
gether with her pet tulips, 
we can now furnish our 
spring gardens for an 
astonishingly early dis- 
play. For nature, if pro- 
vided with suitable ma- 
terial to work with, 

shows intense interest in getting the pageant of 
spring flowers started in good season, even before 
the full leafing of the trees has been attended to. 

From actual snowdrifts to the snowy drifts of 
arabis, through which the tulip cottage maid peeps 
out, is but a waiting of a very few weeks, and then, 
for a few weeks more, life is distinctly colored with 
the joy of tulips set among white, yellow, pink 
or mauve edgings — a yearly recurring miracle of 
beauty. 

But miracle though it may seem, the gardener 
will meet no superhuman difficulties in working out 
his share of it, nor need any thought of excessive 
cost deter him from undertaking this pretty spring 
garden enterprise. Perennial edgings of arabis, 
aubrietia, alyssum saxatile and iberis are easily 
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The charm of hardy edgings obligingly flowering 
with Tulips 



grown in quantity from 
seed, thus leaving tulips 
as the chief item in the 
outlay. Lovely tulips, 
however, are within any- 
one's reach. Indeed, you 
will scarcely find on the 
lists more inexpensive 
tulips than Chrysolora 
with fragrance — rare in a 
tulip; Cottage Maid so 
daintily attired in pink 
and white; and White 
Swan, its graceful stem 
upholding the finely 
formed flower with a 
pearly sheen over its 
whiteness, like that over 
B e 1 1 e e k china. These 
three varieties are favor- 
ites of long standing that 
still hold their own as alto- 
gether desirable tulips. 

If there come a reckless 
moment when the spirit of 
the tulip-crazed ancestor 
suggests more lavish ex- 
penditure, then may one 
well invest in that lovely 
old-rose tulip variously 
known as Le Beve, Hob- 
bema, or Sarah Bern- 
hardt. This is a favorite with Mrs. Francis. King, 
from whose recent book, "The Well-Considered 
Garden," I quote concerning it: 

"No other tulip has the wonderful and unique 
color of this. If you possess a room with walls in 
delicate creamy tones, furnished with a little old 
mahogany, and are happy enough, on some May 
morning to place there two or three bowls full of 
this tulip, you will understand my enthusiasm. The 
color may be described as one of the warm yet faded 
rose-pinks of old tapestry or other antique stuff; a 
color to make an artist's heart leap up." 

Since the taste for tulips grows by the beauty that 
it feeds upon, one investment after another is likely 
to be made in the bulbs which, through increase 
yield, after a time, a dividend of fair proportions. 



(Continued on yage viii) 
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A yearly recurring Miracle of Beauty 



Tulip, White Swan 
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Craft Workers, Jewelers and Dentists 

You eliminate all chance of failure, unsightly pits or Borax blemishes when you use 

Keller's Liquid Soldering Flux 

for soldering Copper, Silver, Gold, Platinum or Iridium. 

Any soldering operation can be completed in half the time and -with 
the expenditure of much less heat than you find necessary when 
using Borax as a flux. Perfect homogeneous unions assured, with 
every joint and crevice completely filled. Price $1. 00. Trial size 10c. 
Your money cheerfully refunded if you are not more than satisfied. 
Write for Full Particulars 

E. E. Keller, box sso, station b. Cleveland, Ohio 



Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 

and DANISH ARTS. Inc. 
563 Fifth Avenue, near 46th St., N. Y. 

ESTABLISHED 1746 



JN the Galleries is assembled a com- 
plete line of products from the 
Royal Copenhagen factories. Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain is prized 
throughout the world for its superb 
beauty and deep restraint of color. 
The exquisite miniature representa- 
tions of human and animal life are 
also shown. 



$9.00 Value for $7.75 

Portfolio of 63 halftones 
of Aurora Life-Studies, 
$5.00, semi-draped and 
in the nude; and print- 
set No. 300, consisting 
of 12 6x10 original nude 
photographs, full-length 
statuary-poses, 84.00. 
Sent by express on re- 
ceipt of $7.75. 

With Photo-Era, for 
one year, only $9.50. 

Not Sold Promis- 
cuously. 

PHOTO-E R A 

367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 





Are YOU Planning 

To Build— To Remodel 

To Refurnish 

Many valuable suggestions will be 
found in the Craftsman Section — 
ARTS, CRAFTS AND THE HOME 
— a regular part of this magazine. 

Also the advertising announcements, 
here presented for your benefit, are 
worthy of careful attention. 

Our Readers' Service is at your 
command any time when information 
may be wanted concerning your 
Building, Decorating, Furnishing and 
other Home problems. 

The Art World and Craftsman 
Readers' Service 

2 West 45th Street New York 



IBuylfour Summer Cottage Wholesale! 



As low as $181 at our "direct- to-you" prices. _ 

Ready-cut. Easily erected yourself. Shipped anywhere 
complete. Prompt delivery. Highest grade materials. 

Send for FREE book, "Gordon-Van Tine Homes'* with photos, 
prices and specifications. Write NOW! 2300 

Gordon - VanTine Co. 6272 case st. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Davenport, Iowa 
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CUT ANY SIZE UP TO A WHOLE SKIN 
A Stamp will bring a Sample Card 

W.A.HALL, 119 Beach Street 
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Beautify Furniture 

Protect Floors and Floor Cover- 
ing from injury by using 

Glass Onward Sliding: 
Furniture Shoe 

in place of castors. If your dealer 
will not supply you, write us. 

ONWARD MFG. CO. 

Menasha, Wis. Kitchener, Ont. 
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Bobbink& 
Atkins 

5 00 Acres of Nurse ry 
500,000 Feet Under Glass 
IVrite for General Catalogue 

Rutherford, N. J. 



HOW TO PLANT AND RAISE 

VINES 

{Continued from page vii) 

over the surface of the soil, from 
three to five feet, and starting at 
the crown of the vine. In the 
spring, dig this manure in as a 
food. It also acts as a sponge to 
hold the moisture. 

All vines should be pruned early 
in the spring, before the sap flows. 



WHEN TULIPS ARE IN BLOOM 
(Continued from page 536) 

Fortunate is the garden that is 
abundantly stocked with tulips, 
enough for both out and indoor 
effects. 

How well they take their part in 
room decoration, and what pleasure 
to arrange them! 

Miss Gertrude Jekyll advises the 
use of bold Bybloemens "in jars of 
blue and white china, or pewter of 
rather upright form." 

Last spring the peony-like Mu- 
rillo — that excellent double tulip, 
opening white and gradually suffus- 
ing itself with pink — was massed 
in a silver bowl, and seemed happy 
in the arrangement, as did White 
Swan in a bisque jug, and the gro- 
tesque Parrots in a Chinese jar. 

Our joyous tulips, full of splen- 
did color, are so often characterized 
as bold, proud and flaunting that 
sentiment has come to seem quite 
foreign to their nature, yet now 
and then we find it, through 
association. 

It abounds in a little close-grown 
group of tulips sent by a mother 
from her picturesque home in Den- 
mark, to her son in the new world 
— our Danish-American neighbor. 
The single, plain red tulips fill his 
garden every spring with the senti- 
ment of home. 

And in my own garden, no tulip 
joy has equaled the recent discov- 
ery of a long-lost variety among 
some mixed bulbs. They cannot be 
called beautiful, these nameless 
semi-double, red-and-yellow tulips 
that are to be carefully gathered 
into a precious group. Old-fash- 
ioned enough they look to claim 
descent from tulips in the garden 
of the Dutch ancestress, but they 
once grew near an old box edging 
in the home garden of my youth, 
and their charm lies in their won- 
derful fragrance, peculiarly re- 
freshing, that brings back memo- 
ries of other springtimes long gone 
by, when tulips were in bloom. 
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